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>A  Question  of  C/uts, 


If  publicity,  by  volume,  is  a  true  measure  of 
importance,  the  "Slob  Hunter"  is  a  very  im- 
portant fellow.  Countless  editorials,  articles  and 
speeches  have  dealt  with  him  at  great  length. 
His  dastardly  deeds  are  enumerated,  his  sordid 
character  revealed;  all  decent  sportsmen  are 
exhorted  to  exorcise  this  pernicious  evil  from 
their  midst. 

Due  to  the  slob's  actions,  the  charges  leveled 
against  all  hunters  ring  true.  Stung  by  a  vocifer- 
ous anti-hunting  minority,  and  fearful  of  the 
vast  non-hunting  majority,  hunters  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  actions  of  the  slob. 

The  slob  is  defined  by  his  acts  —  which  are 
both  adolescently  silly  and  criminally  vicious. 
Shot-up  roadsigns,  simple  trespass,  and  littering 
are  bad  enough,  but  shot-up  livestock,  burglary, 
and  arson  are  worse.  This  is  the  legacy  of  the 
slob:  an  account  due,  billed  in  full  to  all  hunters. 

This  definition  by  acts  is  a  very  comforting 
system.  It  relegates  the  slob  to  a  renegade 
minority — a  hoodlum  few  making  things  tough 
for  all  us  decent  folk.  It  also  lets  us  off  the  nasty 
hook,  for  as  long  as  we  have  not  recently  par- 
ticipated in  some  atrocity,  the  same  definition 
declares  us  not  guilty.  We  are  free  to  write  and 
read  editorials  denouncing  Slob  Hunters  from 
the  secure  position  of  innocence. 

Innocence  is  a  big  word,  and  a  rare  condition; 
seldom  is  it  adequately  maintained  by  simple 
non-participation.  As  there  are  sins  both  of  com- 
mission and  of  omission,  so  perhaps  should  there 
be  two  categories  of  slob  hunters:  the  "active" 
slobs  who  do  the  dastardly  deeds,  and  the  rest 
of  us — moral  slobs  who  give  tacit  approval  by 
our  silence. 


Sure,  the  editorials  all  say  (and  we  all  agree) 
that  the  Slob  Hunter  is  a  terrible  fellow;  but 
away  from  our  typewriter  and  reading  chair, 
hew  brave  are  we  when  face  to  face  with  an  ac- 
tual slob?  Do  we  stand  stalwart  with  the  courage 
of  our  convictions,  or  do  we  lose  our  courage 
and  swallow  the  convictions? 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  sensible  to  slink 
about  the  woods  like  Batman  in  a  hunting  coat 
to  discover  the  slob;  he  is  quite  easy  to  find. 
When  a  bull  session  with  the  guys  gets  pretty 
deep,  some  member  invariably  will  produce  a 
"topper"  story.  If  this  tale  boasts  of  a  double 
limit  of  ducks  from  a  baited  pond,  or  "getting 
back"  at  some  redneck  farmer  who  had  the  gall 
to  resent  his  trespass,  what  do  we  do?  Avert  our 
"innocent"  eyes  and  pretend  we  didn't  hear,  or 
join  the  embarrassed  laughter  as  we  moral  slobs 
are  careful  not  to  offend  Old  Joe. 

Telling  Joe  what  we  really  think  of  his  esca- 
pade is  contrary  to  almost  every  social  conven- 
tion. It  is  rude,  tactless;  it  is  not  "playing  the 
game"  of  getting  along.  It  embarrasses  the  other 
guys,  for  which  they  might  accuse  us  of  acting 
morally  superior;  they  might  not  like  us  any- 
more. Well,  nobody  said  it  would  be  easy. 

It  is  tough  to  upbraid  an  associate,  to  look 
him  in  the  eye  and  call  him  a  slob.  It  is  an  ex- 
treme test  of  that  rugged  individualism  that 
hunting  is  supposed  to  engender  in  its  partici- 
pants. If  the  self-avowed  "decent"  sportsman 
doesn't  act  morally  superior  to  the  slob,  he  cer- 
tainly isn't.  It's  just  a  question  of  guts. 
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To  Kill  a  Doe 


by  Dick  Whittington 


Photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  you  see  so  many 
doe  deer  and  so  few  bucks  while  hunting? 
Some  hunters  say  they  see  as  many  as  30  or  40 
does  during  the  season  and  maybe  one  or  two 
bucks  that  were  either  sneaking  by  or  high- 
tailing-it  over  a  hill.  Seeing  a  parade  of  does 
every  day  causes  frustration  to  many  hunters 
because  they  can't  "grow  horns  on  one." 

While  you  are  wondering  about  things,  have 
you  wondered  why  those  young  bucks  with 
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spikes,  or  even  four  and  six  pointers  don't  weigh 
between  1 10  and  130  pounds  field  dressed  like 
they  used  to?  Now  they  probably  weigh  more 
like  85  to  100  pounds.  The  "big"  bucks  are  a 
lot  easier  to  drag  out  of  the  woods  these  days 
because  they  don't  field  dress  200  pounds 
anymore,  with  an  occasional  exception.  Now 
the  "big  ones"  are  more  like  150  to  175  pounds. 

The  common  sight  of  a  big  doe  and  two 
young  ones  feeding  quietly  right  under  your 
stand  once  was  the  standard.  But  have  you 
noticed  lately  that  the  big  does  may  have  only  a 
single  fawn  and  some  medium  sized  does  none 
at  all?  It's  now  quite  easy  to  identify  the 
yearlings  because  they  are  not  nearly  as  big 
as  young  deer  used  to  be. 

Are  some  of  these  situations,  or  maybe  all 
of  them,  becoming  more  common  in  your 
favorite  hunting  spot?  Frankly,  they  are 
becoming  quite  common  in  some  of  our  better 
deer  hunting  areas  and  particularly  in  Middle 
Georgia.  The  main  reason  for  these  situations, 
quite  simply  stated,  is  under-harvesting.  Believe 
it!  It's  a  fact  and  the  hunters  of  this  state 
should  begin  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
only  solution  is  harvesting  more  deer  every  year. 

Game  biologists  have  concluded  from  things 
like  reproductive  rate,  census,  and  kill  data 
that  each  summer's  young  deer  make  up  about 
40%  of  a  healthy  herd  during  hunting  season. 
At  this  rate  a  herd  can  double  its  number  in 
two  years.  Think  about  that  for  a  while.  Can 
you  imagine  the  impact  this  doubling  every 
two  years  must  have  on  the  available  food 
supply  of  the  "range"?  Following  the  initial 
stocking  in  many  areas  the  population  most 
surely  doubled  every  two  years  for  about  the  first 
ten  years  or  so  as  the  animals  filled  the 
available  range. 

Of  course  our  herd  does  not  double  every 
two  years  in  Middle  Georgia  now,  or  we  would 
be  waist-deep  in  deer.  But  there  is  a  reason 
why  the  increase  has  slowed  down  in 
recent  years  .  .  .  under-harvesting. 

We  have  few  areas  for  deer  to  expand  into 
today.  Our  restocking  program  virtually  is 
completed.  The  buck  law  has  done  its  job 
protecting  the  breeding  stock.  By  now,  the  deer 
have  established  themselves,  and  have  settled 
down  to  eat  themselves  out  of  house  and  home. 
Therein  lies  the  main  difficulty  in  managing 


Caught  in  the  act!  This  doc  is  having  to 

stretch  for  food  because  all  low  growing 

hrouse  (good  and  poor)  has  already 

been  consumed. 

deer  herds;  holding  a  herd  level  that  will 
not  damage  the  range. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  between  numbers 
of  deer  and  their  food  supply  that  must  be 
maintained  or  else  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  range  that  takes  years  to  repair. 

Usually  the  first  evidence  of  range  damage 
is  the  consumption  of  the  top  three  or  four  food 
plant  species  to  the  point  that  these  plants 
no  longer  are  able  to  produce  any  quantity  of 
browse.  Other,  less  desirable  (hence  less  eaten), 
plants  then  will  fill  in  the  void.  Once  the  best 
plants  are  gone  the  deer  are  forced  to  live  on 
substandard  rations  and  it  usually  takes  more 
of  this  substandard  food  to  maintain  a  deer 
herd.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  herd  can 
selectively  eliminate  their  food  supply  beginning 
with  the  best  and  ending  with  the  poorest. 

The  range  then  never  will  feed  as  many  deer 
as  when  it  was  first  stocked.  This  is  a  good 
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An  extreme  case  of  malnutrition.  This 
spike  buck  shows  the  effects  of  an  over 
browsed  range. 


example  of  exceeding  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range.  Side  effects  of  this  violation  of  natural 
law  are:  smaller  deer,  decreased  antler  growth, 
and  decreased  reproduction. 

Let's  examine  the  effects  of  under-harvesting 
one  by  one: 

1 )  Take  the  over-browsed  range  that  will  not 
carry  the  number  of  deer  it  should.  Think  of  all 
the  deer  you  could  have  had!  But,  you  would 
have  to  harvest  almost  the  equivalent  of  the 
reproduction  each  year  to  maintain  the  balance. 
This  sounds  great  because  the  harvest  is  the 
fun  part,  but  it  has  not  been  getting  the  job  done. 

Range  which  has  been  damaged  by  over  use 
results  in  substandard  food  conditions.  This 
poor  quality  range  will  not  maintain  good 
growth  and  produces  a  substandard,  i.e.  smaller, 
animal. 

Admittedly,  they  are  easier  to  handle  once 
you  get  one,  but  most  hunters  like  big  deer. 
There  is  no  way  to  sustain  good  body  size  with 
under-harvesting.  Although  some  hunters  say 


that  "inbreeding"  is  responsible  for  smaller 
deer,  this  is  not  likely.  The  deer  from 
Wisconsin  and  Texas  we  stocked  in  new  deer 
range  were  as  "inbred"  as  any  of  our  native  deer 
when  we  got  them.  These  deer  were  responsible 
for  the  "big  deer"  authenticated  by  recorded 
weights  taken  during  the  past  seven  years.  These 
big  deer  were  produced  in  conditions  below 
carrying  capacity,  when  the  habitat  had 
not  yet  been  over-used. 

2 )  What  about  antler  growth?  Most  hunters 
like  the  chance  of  taking  a  good  rack  along 
with  a  deer  for  the  pot.  If  deer  were  all  the  same 
size  like  some  animals,  a  great  deal  of  the 
excitement  would  be  missing.  Here  again  an 
adequate  harvest  is  necessary  to  maintain  good 
food  conditions  since  adequate  nutrition  is 
very  important  in  producing  big  racks. 

3 )  The  last  side  effect,  reproductive  rate,  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  When  the  carrying 
capacity  is  exceeded,  a  natural  regulatory 
process  takes  over  and  reproduction  decreases. 
This  is  a  built-in  mechanism  to  slow  the  herd's 
increase  when  range  conditions  deteriorate. 
You  might  think  this  is  good,  and  it  is,  under 
most  circumstances.  But  who  wants  these 
circumstances  when  we  could  have  had  an 
undamaged  deer  range  and  high  reproduction? 

Now  you  know  the  symptoms  of  a  deer 
herd  that  has  reached  its  carrying  capacity  and 
gone  a  step  beyond.  What  can  you  do  about  it? 
You  guessed  it;  harvest  more  deer  and  try  to 
bring  the  herd  back  into  balance  with  the  range. 
Back  to  slightly  below  carrying  capacity,  that 
is.  This  will  allow  the  range  to  slowly  rebuild 
itself.  It  could  be  a  long  process,  but  the  range 
can  be  rebuilt  to  something  like  its  original 
capacity  to  produce  food. 

Now  it's  time  to  think  about  the  harvest  and 
how  you  can  increase  it.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  do  this  effectively,  shoot  deer  of  both  sexes. 
You've  been  waiting  for  this  punch  line  since 
the  first  paragraph.  There  it  is  and  it's  nothing 
new  because  you  hear  it  and  read  about  it  quite 
frequently.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  again  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  just  taken  up  deer 
hunting.  And  it  won't  hurt  you  experienced 
hunters  either. 

Now  you  might  say,  "We  shoot  the  heck  out 
of  bucks  every  year  on  our  property,  and  we 
think  enough  are  killed  to  prevent  range 
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damage."  It's  almost  impossible  to  kill  enough 
deer  this  way.  After  analyzing  many  years  of 
kill  data,  some  biologists  have  concluded  that 
not  more  than  10%  of  a  deer  herd  usually  can 
be  harvested  by  still-hunting  antlered  bucks 
only.  With  reproduction  adding  nearly  40%  to 
the  herd  each  year  and  you  only  killing  around 
10%,  where  is  the  herd  headed?  Straight  up! 
And  rapidly!  The  end  of  your  good  deer  range 
could  be  in  sight  just  about  when  you  think 
your  hunting  is  getting  good. 

The  next  hunter  might  say,  "We  don't  allow 
any  spike  bucks  or  any  does  to  be  shot  on  our 
club  land  and  we  don't  harvest  anywhere  near 
10%.  Yet,  our  deer  herd  still  has  all  the  good 
things.  Now  explain  that."  If  this  is  all  true, 
then  you  can  be  assured  the  herd  is  below 
carrying  capacity  and  this  is  the  period  of 
greatest  productivity.  This  is  the  time  you  should 
be  taking  the  greatest  number  of  deer. 

Then  along  comes  a  group  of  hunters  who 
say,  "Ah  hah,  we  gotcha:  explain,  if  you  can, 
how  we  can  shoot  more  deer  without  antlers 
every  year  and  still  have  good  buck  hunting. 
We  know  a  great  many  of  these  young  deer 
are  button  bucks  that  could  have  grown  up 
had  they  eluded  the  hunter." 

Let's  back  up  a  little  and  remember  that 
shooting  the  surplus  each  year  keeps  the  herd  in 
balance  with  the  range  and  keeps  reproduction 
very  high.  Harvesting  only  a  token  amount 
can  allow  the  herd  to  exceed  the  carrying 
capacity,  cause  range  damage,  and  in  turn 
decrease  reproduction. 

O.K.  now,  high  reproduction  means  lots  of 
bucks  being  born  and  low  reproduction  means 
not  so  many  being  born.  Wouldn't  you  rather 
have  more  bucks  born  and  take  some  of  them 
while  they  are  young,  than  have  few  born 
and  not  take  any?  With  high  reproduction  more 
young  bucks  would  get  by  the  gun  than  would 
even  be  born  with  low  reproduction.  Good 
buck  hunting  can  be  maintained  indefinitely 
under  this  system  and  all  the  deer  will  be 
healthier. 

All  this  talk  about  deer  herds  below  and 
above  carrying  capacity  may  be  a  bit  confusing; 
but  remember  one  thing:  It  is  just  as  important 
to  harvest  adequately  in  rapidly  expanding 
new  populations  as  in  the  ones  which  have 
exceeded  the  range's  capacity  to  produce 


nutritious  food.  Georgia  has  counties  and 
wildlife  management  areas  in  both  categories. 

Some  have  gone  above  carrying  capacity 
and  either-sex  deer  hunting  has  been  allowed 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  most  cases  the  hunts 
were  legalized  in  plenty  of  time  but  the 
controversial  subject  of  doe  hunting  causes 
many  hunters  to  be  overly  cautious.  Doe  deer 
are  being  protected  by  mutual  agreement 
between  sportsmen  on  far  too  much  land.  Some 
say  that  liberal  either-sex  regulations  have 
allowed  some  areas  to  get  "sort  of  low  on  deer." 
Decreased  reproduction  probably  is  the  culprit 
rather  than  legal  hunting. 

A  number  of  counties  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  which  have  not  yet  reached  carrying 
capacity  have  been  opened  to  either  sex 
hunting.  Some  hunters  say  prematurely;  but 
this  is  not  premature.  The  time  to  harvest  the 
greatest  number  of  deer  is  during  the  period  of 
greatest  reproduction;  that  is,  when  the  herd 


Deer  have  an  astonishing  reproductive 

potential.  A  herd  increase  of  40%  per 

year  is  possible  in  good  habitat.  Unless 

this  increase  is  curbed  the  range  will 

soon  be  over-used. 
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is  doubling  its  numbers  every  two  years.  Many 
hunters  ask,  "Why  have  an  either-sex  hunt 
on  an  area  which  is  not  over-populated?"  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  too  many  hunters  and 
layman  deer  managers.  Why  wait  until  the 
symptoms  of  over-population  are  evident? 

If  you  do,  you  are  about  two  or  three  years 
too  late  to  protect  valuable  deer  range.  Don't 
insist  that  your  trained  game  managers  wait 
until  over-population  is  clearly  evident  to 
everybody  concerned.  Allow  them  to  operate; 
they  know  this  business. 

What  about  an  over-kill  in  a  particular  area? 
This  has  brought  the  wrath  of  more  deer  hunters 
down  on  game  managers  than  anything  else 
in  deer  management.  In  the  cast  of  over- 
population an  excessive  kill  is  needed,  and 


quickly.  Pressure  on  the  range  needs  to  be 
relieved  and  the  rebuilding  process  started  as 
soon  as  possible. 

If  the  over-kill  occurs  in  an  expanding  herd 
below  carrying  capacity,  it  is  no  worse  than  an 
under-kill.  All  that  is  needed  in  this  case  is 
restrictive  regulations  for  one  year  and  the 
remarkable  recuperative  powers  of  the  herd  will 
put  it  right  back  where  it  was.  So  you  lost  a 
year  in  rebuilding.  Isn't  this  better  than  losing 
five  years  of  high  reproduction  while  rebuilding 
the  range  plus  20  pounds  of  body  weight  and 
30%  of  the  antler  growth?  Think  about  this  the 
next  time  you  hear  of  a  big  bunch  of  doe  deer 
being  killed.  It  probably  wasn't  an  over-kill 
at  all,  but  more  likely  a  range-saving  effort  in 
good  deer  management. 
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wildlife  management  areas: 


CEDAR  CREEK 


The  sun  is  just  rising  on  a  crisp  December 
morn  in  middle  Georgia,  and  waiting  on  their 
deer  stand  are  a  thrilled  and  intent  youth  and 
his  father,  both  motionless  and  waiting.  They 
are  among  nearly  100  such  father-son  teams. 

The  sun's  golden  shafts  reveal  a  handsome 
buck  browsing  on  honeysuckle  nearby.  The  15- 
year-old  boy,  hardly  able  to  contain  his  excite- 
ment, raises  his  .30-. 30,  takes  careful  aim  and 
squeezes  the  trigger.  The  buck  drops  and  the 
boy  has  experienced  one  of  the  thrills  of  Amer- 
ica's outdoor  heritage. 

The  place  is  Cedar  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  near  Monticello,  and  the  event  is  the 
innovative  Father  and  Son  Hunt,  which  had  a 
highly  successful  beginning  last  year  and  now  is 
planned  as  an  annual  event. 

The  youths  bagged  1 5  deer  last  year — fathers 
are  not  allowed  to  discharge  a  firearm — includ- 
ing 1 3  does  and  two  bucks,  one  a  trophy  size 
ten-pointer.  But  far  more  valuable  than  the 
trophies  or  venison  was  the  memory  of  days  in 
the  field  and  forest  with  Dad,  of  the  woodscraft 
and  wildlife  lessons  learned  together. 

This  rewarding  hunt  and  others  on  Cedar 
Creek  for  both  deer  and  small  game  are  made 
possible  by  the  constantly  increasing  game  popu- 
lations in  the  area  and  surrounding  woodlands. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  middle  Georgia's 
"deer  capitol  of  the  world,"  Cedar  Creek  is  a 
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Joe  Bilderback,  refuge  manager  at  Cedar  Creek, 
checks  a  roadside  planting. 


Photo  by  Dick  Davis 


hunting  haven  for  hundreds  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  They  converge  here  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deer  harvest  which  over  the  years 
has  produced  more  trophy  deer  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  state.  Cedar  Creek  WMA  con- 
sistently contributes  to  this  hunting  productivity. 

Cedar  Creek's  game  species  include  deer,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  dove,  quail,  raccoon  and  opossum. 
Other  residents  include  gray  fox  and  a  few  red 
fox  and  bobcat.  Cedar  Creek's  popularity  shows 
in  the  more  than  6,000  sportsmen  who  have 
sought  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  dove  or  quail  on 
the  area  in  the  past  two  years. 

Encompassing  35,000  acres  in  Putnam,  Jas- 
per and  Jones  Counties,  Cedar  Creek  includes 
parts  of  the  Oconee  National  Forest  and  land 
owned  by  Georgia  Kraft  Company  and  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Gently  rolling  or  level  Piedmont  Plateau  ter- 
rain characterizes  Cedar  Creek.  The  cover  is 
extensive  woodlands  of  pine,  pine-hardwood, 
and  hardwood  bottom  lands.  Loblolly  pines, 
oak,  and  hickory  are  predominant  species.  Two 
major  streams,  Cedar  Creek  and  Murder  Creek, 
traverse  parts  of  the  management  area.  Smaller 
waterways  include  Gladys  Creek,  Rock  Creek 
and  Miller  Creek  Lake. 


Hunts  on  Cedar  Creek  over  the  years  have 
produced  many  deer,  some  with  showpiece 
racks.  During  the  last  three  years,  the  harvest 
during  the  six-day  buck  hunts  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable,  indicating  that  the  hunts  are  re- 
moving practically  all  surplus  bucks.  Last  sea- 
son's buck  hunt  drew  1 ,500  to  deer  stands;  they 
took  86  deer.  The  harvest  on  all  hunts  totalled 
269. 

Deer  browse  on  Cedar  Creek  includes:  honey- 
suckle, sumac,  greenbrier,  American  beauty- 
berry,  blackberry,  yellow  poplar,  red  maple  and 
a  variety  of  annual  weeds  and  grasses.  For  dove, 
the  supply  includes  wooly  croton,  or  doveweed, 
and  pokeweed.  For  quail,  the  main  food  supply 
is  native  legumes. 

Natural  forage  is  supplemented  by  about  50 
acres  of  food  plots  scattered  over  the  area.  The 
plots  vary  from  1.5  to  10  acres.  The  plots  in- 
clude wheat,  rye,  clover,  sorghum,  iron  clay 
peas,  and  soybeans  for  deer;  brown  top  millet 
and  proso  for  dove;  corn  for  squirrel  and  rac- 
coon; and  Korean  and  bicolor  lespedeza  for 
quail. 

One  hundred  salt  licks  are  spotted  on  the 
area.  Each  year  100  pounds  of  salt  is  put  in  each 
lick.  Game  managers  are  experimenting  with 
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sulphur  salt,  in  the  hope  that  the  sulphur  will 
deter  ticks. 

The  lands  are  made  available  for  public  use 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Georgia  Kraft  Com- 
pany, and  International  Paper  Company.  Hunt- 
ing and  wildlife  management  on  the  35,000 
acres  proceeds  concurrently  with  timber  man- 
agement and  the  harvesting  of  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  poles  and  other  forest  products. 

Several  established  camping  areas  on  Cedar 
Creek  offer  140  camping  sites.  Hunters  also  can 
camp  in  other  areas  of  the  WMA.  Additional 
campsite  construction  is  planned.  There  also  is 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  campground  at  nearby 
Lake  Sinclair.  Hunt  camp  construction  and  pre- 
hunt  scouting  is  permitted  one  day  before  hunts. 

Dates  for  this  season's  Cedar  Creek  deer 
hunts  are:  Archery  (either  sex) — December 
10-14;  Firearms  (buck  only)  — November  25- 
29;  and  Firearms  (anterless)  — January  3  and 
4,  1975.  This  anterless  hunt  will  be  a  quota  hunt 
of  1,700  hunters  selected  by  computer  drawing. 

The  Father-and-Son  either  sex  firearms  hunt 
is  on  December  27  and  28. 

Hunting  for  quail,  dove,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 
is  open  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
during  the  following  periods:  Aug.  17  through 


Oct.  30,  1974;  Dec.  4  through  7,  1974;  and 
Jan.  8  through  Feb.  28,  1975. 

Cedar  Creek  Refuge  Manager  Joe  Bilderback 
was  named  1972  D.N.R.  Conservation  Ranger 
of  the  Year  and  honored  both  regionally  and 
nationally. 

Tom  Hicks  is  Wildlife  Biologist  serving  the 
Cedar  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  and 
Andy  Denman  is  Wildlife  Technician.  Both  also 
work  on  game  management  in  a  multi-county 
area. 

Located  near  the  "crossroads  of  the  state," 
Cedar  Creek  is  quickly  accessible  from  many 
of  the  mid-state  and  north  Georgia  population 
centers,  and  this  contributes  to  its  popularity 
during  the  deer  season. 

Metro  Atlanta  hunters  can  travel  to  Monti- 
cello  and  take  Ga.  16  east  to  the  Monticello  city 
limits,  then  proceed  on  Ga.  212  for  12  miles.  At 
this  point,  a  management  area  sign  directs  them 
right  on  the  unpaved  road  which  leads  500  yards 
to  the  checking  station. 

From  Macon,  Cedar  Creek  can  be  reached 
by  taking  U.S.  129  north  to  the  junction  with 
Ga.  212.  Turn  left  and  travel  approximately  6 
miles  to  the  management  area  sign.  From  Mill- 
edgeville,  Ga.  22  intersects  Ga.  212. 


Photo  by  Dean  Wolhgemuth 
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Shape  Up  for  the  Season 


by  T.  Craig  Martin 


The  Army  requires  it,  the  Marines  force  it, 
backpackers  indulge  in  it,  doctors  love  it:  all 
agree  it's  about  the  finest  conditioning  tool  there 
is.  What?  Why  running,  of  course. 

Pounding  away  through  park  and  over  hill- 
side, around  the  track  or  up  the  street  may  create 
exquisite  agony;  but  it  also  molds  superb  muscle 
tone,  fine  circulation,  and  strong  lungs.  Each  of 
these  can  be  critical  during  the  hunt. 

With  hunting  seasons  near,  it's  time  for  Geor- 
gia sportsmen  (and  sportswomen  .  .  .)  to  think 
about  getting  in  shape  for  the  coming  days  in  the 
field.  Just  a  little  advance  effort  will  insure  more 
comfortable  days  and,  in  many  cases,  a  chance 
for  more  successful  hunts. 

To  be  comfortable,  hunters  should  be  in  con- 
dition to  survive  the  rigors  of  a  day  afield.  Sadly, 
most  just  don't  get  enough  exercise  to  prepare 
for  a  day  walking  over  rough  terrain:  our 
ankles,  knees,  and  thighs  just  aren't  up  to  the 
strain,  so  we  suffer  for  days  after  the  hunt. 
Climbing  up  into  a  tree  stand  stretches — and 
sometimes  tears — muscles  we  seldom  use  in  nor- 
mal activities.  Even  paddling  along  a  stream  in 


search  of  waterfowl  can  challenge  muscles  gone 
soft  behind  a  desk. 

For  general  conditioning,  the  kind  that  pre- 
vents many  of  these  aches  and  pains,  brisk  walk- 
ing and  running  are  by  far  the  best  exercise. 
Brisk  walking  —  "Oh-my-I'm-late-again"  style 
walking  —  is  fine  for  the  legs  and  lungs,  particu- 
larly if  done  on  rough  terrain  or  on  sandy 
beaches.  Hunters  should  always  wear  their  field 
boots  for  these  jaunts:  a  sudden  shift  from 
featherweight  tennis  shoes  to  three  or  four 
pound  boots  can  be  deadly,  even  for  legs  that  are 
"in  shape."  New  boots  can  be  broken  in  on  these 
trips,  and  feet  accustomed  to  light  shoes  can  be 
toughened  to  heavier,  less  flexible,  boots. 

Running  is  even  better,  since  it  puts  more 
strain  on  the  system.  Running,  like  walking, 
should  begin  with  small  doses  and  build  up  to  15 
minutes  or  so  three  times  a  week  (or  more,  if 
there's  time).  The  progression  might  be:  walk- 
ing, walking  and  jogging,  walking  and  running, 
jogging  and  running,  running.  Stripped  down 
running  is  better  than  none,  but  for  peak  condi- 
tioning, the  hunter  might  wear  his  boots  and 
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clothes  much  like  his  hunting  attire.  After  a 
program  like  this,  even  a  day  wandering  through 
the  mountains  chasing  grouse  won't  seem  too 
bad. 

Another  form  of  conditioning  is  suggested  by 
Dr.  John  Basmajian  of  the  Emory  Medical 
School,  a  specialist  in  rehabilitation  therapy.  He 
suggests  preparing  for  any  sports  activity  by 
doing  it  "in  miniature."  He  claims  that  "the  best 
way  to  prepare  for  any  performance  is  to  prac- 
tice it.  Break  the  activity  down  into  the  elements 
of  exercise  required,  then  do  these  exercises." 

This  "miniaturization"  also  can  take  the  form 
of  small  doses  of  the  entire  activity,  Basmajian 
says.  Hunters,  for  example,  often  do  a  lot  of 
walking  over  rough  terrain.  He  suggests,  then, 
that  they  begin  taking  short  hikes  in  similar 
areas  a  few  weeks  before  serious  hunting  begins. 

This  is  a  fine  approach  for  hunters,  of  course, 
because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  scout  the  area 
at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  them  into  shape  to 
hunt  it. 

Basmajian  also  suggests  that  household  chores 
can  be  used  in  a  conditioning  program.  "A 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  hunt,"  he  recom- 
mends, "begin  using  a  little  more  energy  while 
doing  household  tasks — mowing  the  lawn,  wash- 
ing windows,  sweeping,  etc. — try  to  speed  them 
up,  so  that  they  tax  your  muscles  a  bit."  And  he 
suggests  using  the  stairs  instead  of  the  elevator 
at  work. 

Most  of  the  experts  we  talked  to  recom- 
mended a  continuing  fitness  program,  not  one 
geared  to  some  specific  activity.  And  most  of 
them  mentioned  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 


regimen  as  one  of  the  very  best.  It's  described  in 
a  paperback  book  available  at  most  book  stores. 

Hunters,  particularly  rifle  shooters,  confront 
a  special  conditioning  problem:  they  must  be 
able  to  hold  the  weapon  steadily  on  target,  oc- 
casionally for  fairly  long  periods.  So  they  must 
be  in  good  enough  condition  to  find  the  game, 
then  steady  enough  to  get  off  an  accurate  shot. 

General  conditioning,  especially  running  or 
swimming,  will  help  in  two  ways:  first,  it  will 
insure  that  the  hunter  is  not  too  exhausted  to 
concentrate  when  he  finds  his  quarry;  and,  sec- 
ond, it  will  help  him  control  his  breathing  while 
he  squeezes  off  the  shot. 

Another  problem  the  hunter  faces,  according 
to  M.  Sgt.  Aubrey  Smith,  head  coach  of  the  U.S. 
Army  pistol  team,  is  that  flood  of  adrenalin  that 
surges  through  him  when  he  spots  his  game: 
"competitive  shooters  try  every  method  they  can 
think  of  to  keep  their  pulse  beat  to  a  minimum; 
hunters  should  do  the  same." 

"When  we're  in  a  match,  our  shooters  don't 
even  police  their  brass,"  Smith  says,  "they  don't 
want  to  do  anything  that  will  speed  up  their 
pulse  and  add  that  tiny  tremor  to  their  aim." 

Although  conditioning  may  strengthen  the 
heart  for  the  rigors  of  a  day  in  the  field,  it  proba- 
bly won't  help  with  the  excitement  any  hunter 
feels  when  he  spots  that  "maybe-a-trophy"  buck 
or  elusive  squirrel.  Then  the  mind  must  take  con- 
trol, telling  the  eyes,  the  arms,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  back,  and  the  legs:  "Take  it  easy 
guys.  Just  relax,  keep  cool  and  listen  to  what 
I  tell  you." 

If  the  hunter  has  gotten  himself  into  good 
condition  before  the  hunt,  he  can  be  pretty  sure 
his  body  will  listen;  and  he'll  be  more  likely  to 
get  off  that  shot  that  makes  the  whole  thing 
worthwhile. 
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Hunting  in  Georgia 


Tt  is  a  simple  thing  to  ask  someone  how  the 
hunting  in  any  state  or  region  is,  hut  generally 
it  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  answer.  Just  to  say 
"It's  good"  or  "It's  had"  isn't  much  help, 
particularly  since  "good  limiting"  often  carries 
different  meanings  for  different  people. 

Basically,  what  most  call  "good  hunting" 
involves  an  abundance  of  game  animals  and 
enough  room  to  safely  enjoy  the  sport.  Like 
most  species,  game  animals  annually  produce  a 
surplus  of  young  to  insure  an  adequate 
breeding  stock  for  the  next  mating  season.  It  is 
from  this  surplus  that  the  hunter  takes  his 
harvest;  and  on  this  abundance  he  must  depend 
for  the  quality  of  his  sport. 

So  he  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  favorable 
natural  conditions:  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
water,  cover,  and  "elbow  room"  are  some  of 
these.  Animals  are  selective,  and  they  will  live 
and  breed  to  abundance  only  in  an  environment 
which  fills  their  needs.  To  further  complicate 
things,  different  animals  have  different  needs, 
so  terrain  which  offers  good  hunting  for  one 
species  is  not  necessarily  productive 
for  another. 

By  this  definition,  Georgia  has  good  hunting 
for  most  of  the  game  species  native  to  the 
state,  for  there  are  plenty  of  the  natural 
resources  that  produce  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  state's  hunters  each  year.  These  resources 
are  diverse,  so  they  produce  an  enviable  variety 
of  game.  On  the  whole,  Georgia  hunting  is  good. 

The  question  of  elbow  room  often  concerns 
the  sportsman  who  doesn't  own  land.  Finding  a 


place  to  hunt  can  he  a  serious  problem  for 
many  Georgia  hunters,  but  often  this  problem 
can  be  solved  merely  by  knowing  where  to 
look  for  public  land. 

The  largest  blocks  of  public  land  in  the  state 
are  the  Chattahoochee  and  Oconee  National 
Forests  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  781,700  acres  of  forest  land  in  these  areas 
is  open  for  public  hunting  according  to  state 
regulations.  Nearly  300,000  acres  of  this 
national  forest  land  is  included  in  the  Wildlife 
Management  Area  system  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

There  are  more  than  40  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  under  strict  supervision  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division's  biologists  and  conservation 
rangers.  These  areas  are  managed  to  produce 
good  conditions  for  wildlife.  The  management 
area  system  includes  more  than  1.5  million 
acres  of  land  which,  because  of  the  strict  control, 
produces  high  quality  hunting  for  the 
sportsman. 

More  public  hunting  is  available  on  military 
posts,  although  civilians  must  get  permission 
from  the  Post  Provost  Marshal. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  hunting  land 
in  Georgia  is  owned  by  private  timber 
companies:  over  3  million  acres.  Many  of  these 
companies  allow  hunting  on  their  land,  and 
a  few  have  instituted  fee  hunting  on  some  areas, 
using  the  income  to  manage  wildlife  habitat 
on  the  lands. 

Overall,  the  prospect  for  Georgia  hunters  is 
encouraging,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Wildlife  Management  Areas 


Georgia's  Wildlife  Management  Area  System  is  the  average  hunter's 
best  opportunity  for  good  sport.  Including  more  than  1.5  million  acres 
in  40  separate  areas  scattered  over  the  state,  this  system  provides  an 
abundance  of  public  hunting  and  other  outdoor  recreation. 

Each  area  is  supervised  by  a  refuge  manager  who  oversees  manage- 
ment operations  and  enforces  wildlife  regulations.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  Wildlife  Management  Areas  usually  produce  better  wildlife 
populations  than  the  surrounding  countryside. 


North  Georgia 


South  Georgia 


Allatoona  —  Ca  rtersvi  I  le,  Tommy 
Jenkins  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  dove 

Berry  College  —  Rome,  Frank  Early 
—  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail 

Blue  Ridge  —  Dahlonega,  H.  C. 
Cruce  and  W.  R.  Sutton  —  Deer, 
turkey,  squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon 
(specified   nights) 

Chattahoochee  —  Helen,  A.  C.  Aber- 
nathy  —  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
grouse,  raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Chestatee  —  Turner's  Corner,  Roose- 
velt Key  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Clark  Hill  —  Thomson,  Ricky  Lee  — 
Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail 

Cohutta  —  Chatsworth,  J.  G.  Dover, 
Jim  Ezell,  Phillip  Hackney  —  Deer, 
turkey,  squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon 
(specified  nights) 

Coleman  River  —  Clayton,  Bruce 
Young  blood  —  Deer,  squirrel, 
grouse 

Cooper's  Creek  —  Dahlonega,  Eu- 
gene Burnett  —  Squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Coosawattee  —  Ellijay,  Stanley  Har- 
ris —  Squirrel,  rabbit,  grouse 

Johns  Mountain  —  Calhoun,  Raiford 
Russell  —  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Lake  Burton  —  Clayton,  Allen  Pad- 
gett —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse,  rac- 
coon  (specified   nights) 

Lake  Russell  —  Cornelia,  James  H. 
Waycaster— Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit,  raccoon  (specified  nights) 


Little  River  —  Canton,  Randal  Hens- 
ley  —  Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel 

Pigeon  Mountain  —  LaFayette,  H.  M. 
Rodgers  —  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Rich  Mountain  — Ellijay,  David  Davis 
—  Squirrel,  grouse,  raccoon  (speci- 
fied nights) 

Swallow  Creek  —  Hiawassee,  Fred 
Shuler  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified   nights) 

Talking  Rock  —  Jasper,  Danny  Dob- 
son  —  Squirrel,  quail,  rabbit,  rac- 
coon (specified  nights) 

Warwoman  —  Clayton,  George 
Speed  —  Deer,  squirrel,  grouse, 
raccoon  (specified  nights) 

Middle  Georgia 

Baldwin  State  Forest  —  Milledge- 

ville,   David   Wa  I  ler  -  Ra  bbit, 

quail,  dove 
Cedar  Creek  —  Monticello,  Joe   Bil- 

derback  —  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 

quail 
Central    Georgia    Branch    Station  — 

Eatonton,     Carl      D.      Edwards  — 

Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail,  dove 
Ocmulgee  —  Macon,     Jack     Scott  — 

Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rabbit,  dove 
West   Point  —  LaGrange,    James 

Hackley  —  Deer,   squirrel,   rabbit, 

quail 
Whitesburg  —  Whitesburg,  Terry 

Johnson  —  Deer,   squirrel,   rabbit, 

quail 


Alapaha  —  Willacoochee,  Arthur 
Harper  —  Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail 

Albany  Nursery  —  Albany,  Bill  Wil- 
son —  Dove 

Altamaha  Waterfowl  Area  —  Dari- 
en,  Eugene  Love  —  Duck,  rabbit 
(in  specified  areas) 

Arabia  Bay  —  Homerville,  Denny 
Hill  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rabbit 

Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  —  Jesup, 
Robert  Kilby  —  Deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit 

Bullard  Creek  —  Hazelhurst,  Joe 
Clements  — Deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
quail,  rabbit 

Chickasawhatchee  —  Albany,  Keith 
O'Mary  —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail, 
rabbit 

Grand  Bay  —  Valdosta,  S.  L.  Strick- 
land —  Deer,  squirrel,  quail,  rab- 
bit, dove,  duck 

Horse  Creek  —  Jacksonville,  Glenn 
Caves  —  Squirrel,  rabbit,  duck 

Hurricane  Creek  —  Douglas,  Glenn 
Caves  —  Squirrel,  quail,  duck 

ITT  Rayonier  —  Jesup,  Bob  Sires  — 
Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  duck 

Lake  Seminole  —  Bainbridge,  Harry 
Carter  —  Deer,  duck,  quail,  rab- 
bit, squirrel 

Little  Satilla  —  Patterson,  Ross  Knowl- 
ton  —  Squirrel,   rabbit,  quail 

Muskogean  —  Jacksonville,  Herbert 
Adams  —  Squirrel,  duck,  quail, 
rabbit 

Suwannoochee  —  Valdosta,  J.  L. 
Rentz  — Deer,  quail,  rabbit,  squir- 
rel 
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INDUSTRIAL  FOREST  LANDS 


Finding  hunting  land  is  perhaps  the  major 
problem  facing  today's  sportsman.  Permission  to 
hunt  on  private  lands  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  is  finding  the  owner  of  the 
land  first  to  ask  permission. 

.Many  of  the  forest  industries  in  Georgia  have  vast 
acreages  which  they  allow  hunters  to  use  if 
permission  is  requested.  In  faet,  more  than  three 
million  acres  of  industry-owned  lands  are  open  by 
permission  in  Georgia  each  year. 

As  a  public  service,  we  provide  this  list  of  forest 
industries  to  aid  sportsmen  in  obtaining  permission 


to  hunt.  The  list  was  compiled  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southern  Forest  Institute.  Hunters  are  reminded  to 
respect  the  owner's  property  and  to  abide  by 
any  company  rules. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  in  publishing 
this  list,  does  not  guarantee  that  hunting  privileges 
will  be  granted  by  any  company  or  on  any  land. 
The  Department  reminds  hunters  that  they  must  have 
the  permission  of  any  landowner,  including  forest 
industries,  before  hunting. 

Xo  information  is  available  from  the  Department 
about  the  location  of  this  land.  Maps  may  be  available 
from  some  of  the  companies. 


To  request  information  and  hunting  privileges  from  the  various   companies,  contact: 


Armstrong  Cork,  S.  L.  Anderson,  Manager,  Woodlands  Division, 
Armstrong  Cork,  P.O.  Box  4288,  Macon,  Georgia  31208. 

Brunswick   Pulp  and   Paper  Company,   H.   Glenroy   Dowdy,   Land 
Manager,  Brunswick,  Georgia  31521. 

Champion  International,  Austin  Pruitt,  District  Forester,  Champion 
International,  Timberlands  Division,  P.O.  Box  667,  Washington, 
Georgia  30673. 

Container  Corporation  of  America,  Paper  Mill  Division,  North  Eighth 
Street,  Fernandina  Beach,  Florida  32034;  also  Ed  Mathews,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Waycross  Area 
Headquarters,  Box  837,  Waycross,  Georgia  31501;  Walt  Branyan, 
Area  Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  McRae  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  237,  McRae,  Georgia  31055;  Ed  Pope,  Area 
Forester,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Cusseta  Area 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  58,  Richland,  Georgia  31825. 

Continental  Can  —  no  prior  approval  necessary.  Lands  marked  with 
white  boundary  bands  and  signs.  If  areas  are  closed,  they  will 
be  well  marked. 

Georgia  Kraft  Company,  Woodlands  Division,  P.O.  Box   1551,  Rome, 
Georgia  30161;  also  District  Managers,  P.  H.  Brewster,  P.O.  Box  103, 
Coosa,  Georgia  30129;  F.  J.  Morris,  500  Spring  Street,  Suite  205, 
Gainesville,  Georgia  30501;  P.  L.  Lawrence,  205  Emery  Highway, 
Macon,  Georgia  31201;  J.  H.  Colson,  2013  Devenshire  Drive, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31904. 


Gilman  Paper  Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft  Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia 
31558;  J.  G.  Fendig,  Manager,  Timber  Division,  Gilman  Paper 
Company,  St.  Marys  Kraft  Division,  St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558; 
Fred  Crosby,  Gilman  Paper  Company,  St.  Mary's  Kraft  Division, 
St.  Marys,  Georgia  31558. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Mr.  Anderson,  Timberlands  Manager, 
P.O.  Box  44,  Cedar  Springs,  Georgia  31732. 

International  Paper  Company,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440;  also  Harold 
M.  Phillips,  Area  Superintendent,  P.O.  Box  A,  Richmond  Hill,  Georgia 
31324;  David  Warren,  Forest  Wildlife  Specialist,  Panama  City  Region, 
P.O.  Box  2487,  Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 

ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  528,  Jesup,  Georgia  31545;  also,  Thomas 
E.  Evans,  Area  Supervisor,  1  1 1  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Eastman,  Georgia 
31023;  Luke  H.  Morgan,  Area  Supervisor,   ITT  Rayonier,  Inc., 
Swainsboro,  Georgia;  Marvin  F.  Williams,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT 
Rayonier,  Inc.,  Waycross,  Georgia  31501;  W.  J.  Menear,  Jr.,  Area 
Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Swainsboro,  Georgia;  Glen  C. 
Campbell,  Area  Supervisor,  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Jesup,  Georgia 
31534. 

Kimberly-Clark,  Dennis  Palmer,  District  Forester,  Kimberly-Clark, 
Washington,  Georgia  30673;  Jim  Purcell,  District  Forester,  Kimberly- 
Clark,  1330  N.  Clarke  Street,  Milledgeville,  Georgia  31061;  Albert 
Sullivan,  District  Forester,  Kimberly-Clark,  Sardis,  Georgia  30456. 

Union  Camp  Corporation,  George  Gehrken,  Woodlands  Division, 
P.O.  Box  570,  Savannah,  Georgia  31402. 
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COMMERCIAL  SHOOTING  PRESERVES 


What  quail  hunter  has  not  saved  that  "special" 
covey  for  a  day's  memorable  finale,  only  to  find  fresh 
tracks  and  perhaps  a  few  feathers  at  the  roadside  as 
testimony  to  someone  else's  earlier  success.  Or,  even 
more  irritating,  arrived  to  find  newcomers  there,  hunt- 
ing "his"  birds.  Perhaps  you,  like  many  others,  have 
seen  your  own  favorite  quail  spots  usurped  by  super 
highways  and  suburban  sprawl,  only  to  seek  other  land 
and  become  an  interloper  yourself. 

The  current  situation  is  so  contrary  to  the  much 
romanticized  "good  old  days"  of  quail  shooting  that 
many  hunters  have  hung  up  their  guns. 

Commercial  shooting  preserves,  open  throughout  tin- 
state,  provide  an  excellent  alternative  for  recreation 


with  a  minimum  of  hassle.  The  accessibility  and  ef- 
ficiency of  commercial  preserve  shouting  is  very 
attractive  to  landless  sportsmen  who  do  not  have  the 
time  to  search  out  a  place  to  hunt. 

The  following  list  includes  facilities  which  held  a 
commercial  preserve  license  from  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
1973-74.  It  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  services  offered 
by  any  preserve. 

The  commercial  preserve  season  runs  from  October 
1  through  .March  31.  For  hunting  on  preserves  only 
a  special  non-resident  license  may  be  purchased  for 
$5.25. 


Notchaway  Hunting  Preserve 

205  W.  Main  St. 
Colquitt,  GA  31737 

T.  W.  Rentz,  M.D. 
(912)  758-3313 

Quail 

Baker 

1-75  Hunting  Club 

2501  Oak  St. 
Valdosta,  GA  31601 

Converse  McKey 
(912)  244-9451 

Quail 

Brooks 

Marsh  Hunting  Preserve 

Route  3 
Statesbpro,  GA 

Wendell  Marsh 
.    (912)587-5727 

Quail 

Bulloch 

Quail  Country  Lodge,  Inc. 

Route  1 ,  Box  67  A 
Arlington,  GA  31713 

Tommy  Newberry 
(912)  725-4645 

Quail 

Calhoun 

Lazy  2  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Club 

R.F.D.  5 

Statesboro,  GA  30458 

Ben  Parrish 
(912)685-2594 

Pheasant 
Quail,  Chukar 

Candler 

Hall  Brothers  Recreation 
Center 

Route  4,  Box  392 
Savannah,  GA  31405 

Walt  Hall 
(912)  925-2752 

Turkey 
Quail 

Chatham 

Ashburn  Hill  Plantation 

P.O.  Box  128 
Moultrie,  GAS  1768 

F.  R.  Pidcock 
(912)  985-5069 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Quailridge  Shooting  Preserve 

Box  155 

Norman  Park,  GA  31771 

Edwin  Norman 
(912)  769-3201 

Quail 

Colquitt 

Edgewood  Kennels  and 
Hunting  Preserve 

P.O.  Box  81 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 

Wayne  Elsberry 
(404)  629-8154 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Gordon 

The  Home  Place 

Hill  City  Rural  Station 
Resaca,  GA  30735 

Thomas  Kling 
(404)  629-7102 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Gordon 

Callaway  Gardens  Hunting 
Preserve 

Pine  Mountain, 
GA  31822 

Dutch  Martin 
(404)  663-2281 

Quail 

Harris 

Marben  Farm  Hunting 
Preserve 

Mansfield, 
GA  30235 

Bob  Rogers 
(404)  786-3331 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Jasper 

Ocmulgee  Shooting  Preserve 

P.O.  Box  101 
Hazlehurst,  GA  31539 

Kyle  My^ott 
(912)  375-4852 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Jeff  Davis 

Attaway  Farms 

Route  3 

Wrightsville,  GA  31096 

Robert  Attaway,  Jr. 
(912)  864-2318 

Quail 

Johnson 

Riverview  Plantation,  Inc. 

Route  1 

Camilla,  GA  31730 

C.  B.  Cox 

(912)  294-4904 

Quail 

Mitchell 

Pulaski  Hunting  Preserve 

Box  34 

Hawkinsville,  GA  31036 

Wilbur  Slade 
(912)892-9623 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Pulaski 

Hudmar 

P.O.  Box  147 

Reidsville,  GA  30453 

David  E.  Hudson 
(912)557-4265 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Tattnall 

Tallawahee  Plantation 

Route  5,  Box  204 
Dawson,  GA  31742 

J.  E.  Bangs 
(912)  995-2265 

Quail 

Terrell 

Buddy  Parish  and  Sons 

Box  38 

Pavo,  GA  31778 

Buddy  Parrish 
(912)  859-2411 

Quail 

Thomas 

Wayne  County  Hunting 
Preserve 

Route  1 

Jesup,  GA  31545 

H.  E.  Ogden 
(912)  427-9180 

Quail 

Wayne 

Warrior  Creek  Plantation 

P.O.  Box  592 
Moultrie,  GA  31768 

Bob  Baume 
(912)  985-5017 

Pheasant 
Quail 

Worth 

GAME  SPECIES 


DEER 


Slim  and  graceful,  the  whitetail 
deer  (Odocoileus  virgiwianus)  is  the 
classic  symbol   of  eastern  hunting 


and  the  most  popular  big  game  ani- 
mal in  the  state.  The  fact  that  more 
than  175.000  Georgia  hunters  seek 
this  elusive  quarry  each  year  is  one 
of  the  brightest  success  stories  in 
wildlife  conservation,  for  it  points 
out  the  effectiveness  of  modern 
game  management  techniques. 

The  whitetail  deer  was  virtually 
extinct  in  Georgia  and  most  of  the 
southeast  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
By  the  Civil  War.  most  of  the  state 
had  been  cleared  for  agriculture 
and  except  for  the  mountains  and 
the  river  bottom  swamps  there  was 
almost  no  deer  habitat  left;  even 
these  refuges  offered  little  protec- 
tion from  heavy  limiting  with  no 
control  or  restriction. 


Since  World  War  II  much  for- 
mer cropland  has  been  "let  out"  to 
grow  back  to  forest.  This  return  to 
woodland  was  augmented  by  a 
whitetail  deer  restoration  program 
and  strict  game  law  enforcement  by 
the  Game  and  Pish  Division  ;  today 
deer  are  numerous  in  all  but  the 
metropolitan  counties  of  the  state. 
Much  good  deer  range  is  open  to 
public  hunting,  although  middle 
Georgia  probably  is  the  favorite 
area. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  deer 
range  open  to  the  public.  Deer  hunt- 
ers must  secure  permission  before 
hunting  on  private  land,  and  should 
check  current  hunting  regulations 
for  seasons  and  firearms  limitations. 


SQUIRREL 


The  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis)  and  the  larger  fox  squir- 
rel (Sciurus  nig&r)  are  the  second 
most  popular  game  animals  in  Geor- 
gia. This  popularity  is  due  mainly 
to  their  statewide  abundance  and 
easy  accessibility,  which  encour- 
ages the  hunter  with  limited  time 
to  seek  squirrels.  The  gray  squirrel 
is  the  best  known  of  the  two  since 
it  is  found  all  over  the  state.  The 
fox  squirrel  is  limited  to  the  pine 
thickets  and  farmlands  of  central 
and  south  Georgia. 

The  gray  squirrel  feeds  on  the 
fruits  and  buds  of  hardwoods  and 
makes  his  home  in  hollow  trees,  so 
he  is  a  resident  of  mature  hardwood 
forests.  The  increase  of  hardwood 


acreage  over  the  state  has  been  good 
for  gray  squirrels  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  In  fact,  a  special 
early  season  has  been  established  in 
North  Georgia  to  better  harvest  this 
abundance.  The  statewide  season 
usually  begins  early  in  October  and 
runs  through   February. 

There  are  two  major  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. One  is  whether  to  stalk  or  sit. 
The  stalker  moves  quietly  through 
the  woods  seeking  his  quarry,  while 
the  sitter  stays  put  and  lets  his  tar- 
get come  to  him. 

The  second  controversy  involves 
the  appropriate  armament.  There 
are  riflemen  who  insist  that  the  .22 
rimfire  is  the  classic  choice,  and  the 


only  sporting  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  shotgunners  argue  that  the 
limited  range  of  their  weapons  is  a 
safety  factor  in  settled  areas,  and 
that  a  running  squirrel  is  a  tough 
target,  even  for  a  shotgun.  Both 
sides  have  valid  points  and,  once 
again,  personal  preference  is  the 
deciding  factor. 


^rtrtrtrtrt^Sft/VWrtAftft/WAfVVUWW^MrtArtJWWSrtAAflJWW^^ 


RABBIT 


The  eastern  cottontail  rabbit 
(Sylvilagus  floridanus)  is  the  main 
character  in  that  traditional  local 
drama  which  takes  place  each  fall 
and  winter.  Each  hunter  probably 
has  his  own  vision  of  this  event: 
to  some  it  brings  memories  of  an 
eager  beagle  pack  on  a  hot  trail, 
while   others   remember   a    solitary 


walk  from  brushpile  to  brushpile  in 
hopes  of  a  quick  shot  at  a  departing 
bunny. 

The  cottontail  is  a  creature  of  the 
"edge,"  which  means  he  prefers 
the  brushy  areas  where  forest  meets 
cultivated  ground.  Brushy  fence- 
rows  and  gullies,  abandoned  farms, 
and  grown-up  fields  are  all  good 
bets  for  the  rabbit  hunter.  The  bun- 
nies seem  to  have  a  special  affinity 
for  brushpiles,  since  this  cover  of- 
fers them  good  protection  from 
natural  predators.  Many  hunters 
without  dogs  concentrate  on  the 
brushpiles. 


The  dedicated  rabbit  hunter, 
however,  generally  has  a  pack  of 
beagles,  which  are  rabbit  specialists. 
To  him  the  dog  work  is  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  hunt  as  is 
the  rabbit. 

Guns  of  all  types  are  used  for 
rabbit  hunting,  but  the  preferred 
arm  is  a  shotgun.  12  to  20  gauge, 
with  improved  cylinder  or  modified 
choke.  Since  rabbits  are  not  tough, 
field  loads  with  #6  or  #71/1>  shot  are 
quite  sufficient.  Good  boots  and 
brush-turning  pants  definitely  are 
an  asset  when  invading  the  briar 
patches  B'rer  Rabbit  calls  home. 
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TURKEY 

The  majestic  wild  turkey  (Melea- 
gris  gallopavo)  is  a  major  test  of 
any  sportsman's  hunting  ability 
and  woodscraft.  The  turkey's  cau- 
tion is  legend,  as  is  his  super-sharp 
sight  and  hearing.  A  successful  tur- 
key hunter  can  be  proud  of  his 
achievement  in  bagging  one  of  the 
toughest  trophies  in  North  America. 

Unfortunately,  this  wily  and  elu- 
sive frame  bird  has  lost  a  lot  of 
ground  in  competition  with  what 
man  calls  progress.  The  wild  turkey 
needs  extensive  stands  of  mature 
forest  interspersed  with  small  clear- 
ings to  supply  his  needs.  He  has 
a    verv    low    tolerance    for    human 


neighbors,  and  is  among  the  first 
wildlife  species  to  leave  an  area  in 
the  face  of  development. 

There  now  is  new  hope  for  a  re- 
surgence of  this  grand  game  bird. 
Much  cropland  has  reverted  to  for- 
est and  is  potential  turkey  habitat. 
The  Game  and  Pish  Division  has 
begun  a  turkey  restoration  program 
fashioned  after  the  successful  deer 
program.  Sapelo  Tsland  has  been 
bought  to  be  used  as  a  managed 
wild  rookery  for  turkeys.  When  the 
island  population  becomes  stable, 
surplus  birds  can  be  wild-trapped 
and  stocked  in  other  areas. 

Good  camouflage,  expert  calling, 
and  a  centerfire  rifle  or  12  eau«v 


shotgun  loaded  with  magnum  #4 
or  #6  shot  are  necessary  to  bag  this 
smart  and  tough  bird. 
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QUAIL 


The  beloved  bobwhite  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus)  is  only  about 
10  inches  long,  and  weighs  only 
about  a  half  pound,  but  for  his 
diminutive  size  he  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on   Georgia   hunting.   Tn   a 


state  known  as  the  "Quail  Capitol 
of  the  World,"  where  bird  hunting 
means  quail  hunting,  Gentleman 
Bob  reigns  supreme. 

The  name  "Bobwhite"  comes 
from  the  mating  whistle  of  the 
male,  heard  over  rural  areas  of  the 
state  each  spring,  and  it  is  in  these 
farming  areas  that  the  quail  is  most 
at  home.  The  bobwhite  is  classified 
as  farm  game  because  he  thrives  in 
the  presence  of  agriculture.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  small  farm  concept  in 
the  1920 's  and  30's  which  developed 
a  quail  paradise  and  led  to  Geor- 
gia's fame  as  a  quail  hunting 
center. 

It  also  is  unlikely  that  the  aver- 
age hunter  will  ever  hunt  in  the 
stvle  of  the  good  old  davs,   when 


men  on  horseback  and  mulecart  fol- 
lowed braces  of  wide  ranging  point- 
ers and  setters  across  Georgia  plan- 
tations. The  modern  quail  hunter 
seeks  his  quarry  on  foot  with  one  or, 
at  most,  two  dogs.  Gone  too  are  the 
days  when  single  birds  were  spurned 
and  shooting  was  limited  to  covey 
rises  in  the  open.  Today  the  hunter 
follows  singles  into  the  swamps  and 
thickets  where  brush-turning  pants 
are  more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury, 
and  shots  must  be  quick  in  the 
dense  cover.  Most  hunters  prefer  a 
quick-handling,  open-choked  gun 
for  this  fast  shooting.  Light  weight 
and  good  handling  are  more  im- 
portant in  a  quail  gun  than  gauge, 
so  12,  16  and  20  gauges  are  used 
effectively. 
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DOVE 

The  speedy  mourning  dove  (Zen- 
aidura  macroura)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  winged  targets  in  Georgia, 
ranking  right  alongside  quail  in 
popularity.  The  dove  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  game  bird  in 
America  and  is  classed  as  migra- 
tory, although  many  of  the  birds 
harvested  each  season  are  produced 
locally. 

This  plentiful,  tasty  ^aiue  bird 
can  be  hunted  with  less  effort  than 
most  other  species,  and  the  season 
usually  opens  in  early  September, 
when    other    small    game    huntinjr 


still  is  a  long  way  off.  These  attri- 
butes only  partially  explain  the 
dove's  prominent  place  in  the  Geor- 
gia hunting  picture,  however.  His 
speed  and  renowned  dodging  under 
fire  make  the  dove  a  real  test  of 
the  wingshooter's  prowess. 

Drifting  in  against  an  open  sky, 
the  birds  appear  to  be  flying  slower 
than  their  actual  30  to  40  m.p.h. 
cruising  speed.  At  the  first  shot  the 
dove  can  turn  on  a  burst  of  speed 
and  a  series  of  evasive  maneuvers 
that  leaves  all  but  the  best  shooters 
with  empty  guns  and  equally  empty 
rame  bags. 


Camouflage  or  dull  colored  cloth- 
ing is  best,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  construct  an  elaborate  blind 
if  there  is  some  ground  cover  and 
the  hunter  can  sit  still.  Any  decent 
shotgun  from  20  to  12  gauge  with 
#7"  L»  or  #S  shot  is  sufficient.  Many 
hunters  use  overly  tight  chokes  for 
doves:  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  used  at  reasonable  range 
is  best  for  the  average  shot. 
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Besides  the  "big  six"  most  popu- 
lar game  species.   (J -gia   hunters 

are  offered  many  opportunities  to 
take  a  variety  of  other  species. 
Some  of  these  are  found  only  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  others  are  hunted  in 
unique  styles.  This  precludes  wide 
general  popularity,  but  seems  to 
build  great  devotion  in  the  partici- 
pants. 

Raccoons  and  opossums  are 
hunted  by  a  dedicated  fraternity  of 
hound-dog  men.  These  stalwart  in- 
dividuals take  great  pleasure  in 
starry  autumn  nights,  dog  music, 
and  frenzied  dashes  through  pitch 
black  swamps  to  where  the  dogs 
have  "treed." 

Slightly  less  frenetic  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  fox  hunter.  Since 
he  is  out  only  for  the  dog  work, 
there  are  no  arduous  forays  to 
bayed  quarry.  Starlight,  glowing 
embers,  Old  Blue's  chop  and  tales 
retold  are  the  fox  hunters'  trophies. 

Another  type  of  fox  hunting  is  a 
bit  more  adventurous.  The  predator 
hunter  uses  calls,  lights,  and  guns, 
and  counts  fox  and  bobcat  his  game. 


By  mimicking  the  sounds  of  a  dis- 
tressed rabbit,  he  attracts  the  night- 
prowling  predators  within  range. 
The  wise  predator  hunter  always 
will  get  permission  from  the  land- 
owner and  explain  his  plans  to  the 
local  Conservation  Ranger  since 
people  with  lights  and  guns  in  the 
night  usually  are  suspect. 

Then  there  are  more  traditional 
hunting  opportunities  whose  popu- 
larity is  limited  by  geography. 
Duck  hunters  find  Georgia  as  a 
whole  to  be  pretty  slim  pickin's. 
Really  good  shooting  is  limited  to 
the  coastal  area  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  tidal  salt  marsh.  Up  country 
beaver  ponds  offer  sporadic  shooting 
at   migrant   flocks. 

Another  salt  marsh  occupation  is 
rail  shooting.  Locally  called  marsh 
hens,  four  species  of  rails — clapper, 
kins:,  Virginia,  and  sora — are  sought 
on  the  high  fall  tides.  It  is  a  strenu- 
ous occupation,  for  the  shooter's 
boat  must  be  poled  through  the 
marsh  grass;  two  hunters  often  al- 
ternate between  shooting  and  exer- 
cise. The  bag  limits  are  generous. 


The  Wilson's  snipe  is  a  shore  bird 
found  on  the  coast.  This  fine  game 
bird  seldom  is  hunted  in  the  south, 
but  is  popular  in  the  north.  The 
snipe  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  wingshot,  a  quarry  described 
as  "...  a  small  bird  surrounded 
by  vast  quantities  of  air." 

The  woodcock  is  a  cousin  of  the 
snipe  and  likewise  is  more  popular 
in  the  north  than  here.  This  bird 
migrates  through  Georgia  in  sub- 
stantial numbers,  but  seldom  is 
hunted  because  most  hunters  sim- 
ply don't  know  where  to  look.  The 
river  bottoms  of  the  Piedmont  and 
upper  Coastal  Plain  are  the  best 
bets  until  the  first  hard  freeze  sends 
the  birds  on  south. 

The  ruffed  grouse  probably  pre- 
sents the  most  physically  taxing 
hunting  opportunity  in  the  state. 
This  bird  has  very  definite  northern 
tastes  and  is  found  only  in  the  high 
mountains,  where  altitude  creates 
the  proper  conditions.  In  a  world  of 
steep  slopes  and  thick  laurel,  the 
grouse  hunter  finds  much  up-hill 
going. 
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Cardiac  Quail 


by  Bill  Morehead 


I  finally  spotted  her  orange  and  white 
markings  edging  out  of  the  laurel  thicket 
which  had  just  let  me  go;  I'd  lost  sight  of  her 
as  she  quartered  through  the  thicket  while  I 
huffed  and  puffed  up  the  slope,  crawling  over 
the  jagged  chert  outcrops.  Dense  laurel  abruptly 
gave  way  to  the  meadowed  expanse  of  an  apple 
orchard,  and  as  Honey,  my  brittany.  passed 
the  first  apple  tree  she  slowed,  her  stub  tail 


wagging  furiously.  No  doubt  about  it,  birds 
were  close. 

Honey  stiffened  once,  then  eased  forward 
on  featherlight  feet  before  freezing  at  a 
honeysuckle  thicket.  Breathing  roughly,  my 
heart  beating  in  my  ears,  I  stepped  past  the 
statue  that  had  been  a  live  dog  only  a  few 
seconds  before.  The  explosive  roar  caught  me 
unprepared— as  it  always  has,  and  always  will- 
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and  I  glimpsed  chestnut  bombers  hurtling 
through  pine  trees.  A  snap  shot  and  a  miss. 

Honey  broke  point  and  coursed  the 
honeysuckle,  faithfully  doing  her  job  and  not 
minding  that  I'd  not  done  mine.  I  marked  the 
birds'  flight  and  turned  to  hunt  the  "holler" 
when  Honey  caught  up  from  behind.  She  came 
head  high — with  bird  in  mouth — bailing  her 
master  out  again!  I  took  the  bird  from  her  and 
admired  it — a  bright,  fall-colored  bob. 

This  was  our  first  bird  of  the  morning  and, 
as  we  skirted  the  apple  orchard,  I  could  see  that 
the  tops  of  the  higher  hills  jutted  into  low-lying 
clouds.  It  would  be  a  cold,  cloudy  day — a  fine 
day  to  be  afield. 

I  tucked  the  quail  into  my  game  bag  and 
we  began  a  day  that  would  send  us 
scrambling  up  and  down  slopes  too  steep 
for  rational  men  (or  doss)  and  would  leave  us 


bone-tired  and  stone-bruised  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Bolstered  by  a  farm  supper,  fireplace 
warmth,  and  a  tired  sleep,  such  a  day  takes  me 
closer  to  real  peace  of  mind  than  anything 
I've  ever  found. 

Quail,  you  say?  Apple  orchards,  laurel, 
locust,  and  hills?  To  some  of  us  this  is  quail 
hunting  in  Georgia.  It  bears  little  resemblance 
to  classic  south  Georgia  hunting,  for  these 
Cardiac  Quail  inhabit  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Piedmont,  the  slopes  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley, 
and  the  rugged  mountainsides  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

Cardiac  Quail?  Hunt  the  "slopes"  (slopes  is 
the  local  term — the  English  equivalent  is 
"cliffs")  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  reason 
for  the  name  becomes  excruciatingly  clear: 
hunting  Cardiac  Quail  is  not  the  genteel  sortee 
of  the  mint  julep  set.  A  mule-drawn  shooting 
wagon  is  laughable;  four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
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don't  take  you  hunting  here — they  just  take 
you  to  the  starting  point. 

Wide  ranging  bird  dogs,  which  serve  so 
magnificently  in  south  Georgia,  discover 
delightful  new  games  in  the  hills.  Games  like 
"Mountain  Checkers" — where  the  raw-boned 
pointer  jumps  three  mountains  and  the  next 
move  is  up  to  the  hunter;  or,  "Bell,  bell,  who's 
heard  the  bell?",  usually  played  throughout 
long,  long  days  by  400  horsepower  south 
Georgia  dogs  and  hunters  too  dumb  to  know 
better.  In  fact,  these  games  are  extremely 
popular  among  flatland  dogs  exported  from 
coastal  plain  monotony.  Such  dogs  seem 
genuinely  puzzled  by  their  master's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  new-found  diversions. 

"Mountain  Checkers"  is  so  popular  that  the 
quail  have  taken  to  playing  it.  Often  they  play  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  last  you'll  see  or  hear 
of  'em  is  at  the  covey  rise.  "Singles,"  a  game 
I  understand  is  popular  in  the  south,  generally 
is  replaced  in  North  Georgia  by  "Checkers." 

Cardiac  Quail  have  other  games,  too. 
"Partridge  in  a  Pine  Tree"  is  popular — 
particularly  after  a  covey  rise.  You 
realize  this  game  is  on  when  your  dog  freezes, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  he's  pointing  the 
midday  sun.  You  step  into  the  pine  grove  and 
hear  birds  roaring  off  above  you — your  dog 
goes  wild  and  you  feel  like  a  traffic  control 
officer  at  Atlanta  airport  when  the  radar's 
broken. 

"Run,  Bird,  Run,"  often  is  played,  especially 
by  a  bevy  caught  in  an  open  broomsage  patch. 
You'll  recognize  this  game  when  your  dog 
points,  breaks,  stalks,  and  points  again  14  or  15 
times  in  150  yards.  Usually  this  game  ends  in 
the  midst  of  the  dangest  laurel  thicket  you  ever 
saw — when  it  abruptly  changes  to  "Mountain 
Checkers"  or  "Partridge  in  a  Pine  Tree." 

"Wild  Turkey"  is  a  game  Cardiacs  like  to 
play  in  late  season,  after  a  thorough  introduction 
to  men  with  dogs.  You  and  your  dog  get  on 
the  same  mountain  with  a  bevy  of  quail — say 
within  600  yards  of  them — and  up  they  come 
like  you're  tripping  on  their  tail  feathers; 
"Mountain  Checkers"  will  follow. 
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Conversely,  late  season  Cardiacs  sometimes 
opt  for  a  radically  different  game,  which  I  call 
"Too  Pooped  to  Pop":  Your  dog  is  locked  stiff 
on  point  and  you've  walked  around  him  until  the 
ground  looks  like  the"  floor  of  a  livery  stable — 
yet  he  refuses  to  admit  a  false  point;  suddenly, 
just  as  you're  about  to  light  a  smoke  and 
wonder  what  to  do  next,  the  world  comes  alive 
with  flying  heatherns — well,  Ole  Pal,  you've 
just  been  introduced  to  a  game  of  "Too  Pooped 
to  Pop." 

Yet,  for  all  their  games,  Cardiac  Quail 
can  be  had.  Several  guys  up  in  the  hills 
bag  plenty  of  quail  every  season.  It 
doesn't  come  easy  for  them,  and  they  pay  a 
great  price.  They  walk,  walk,  walk, — walk  for  a 
break — then  walk  some  more.  When  they  get 
tired  of  that,  they  walk — up  hills,  across  creeks, 
through  saw  briars,  laurel,  rhododendron  and 
honeysuckle.  They  are  the  walkingest  fools  you 
ever  saw  and  think  nothing  of  covering  10-15 
miles  on  a  day's  hunt.  They  do  it  the  hard 
way — but  they  eat  quail. 

Their  dogs  are  as  smart  and  hardworking 
as  the  hunters.  These  dogs  know  they  are  as 
likely  to  find  birds  in  the  thickets  as  in  the  fields. 
The  first  covey  of  the  day  influences  the  way 
the  dogs  hunt:  if  the  birds  hold  tight  the  dogs 
are  aggressive  on  trailing  and  pointing;  let 
the  first  covey  fly  wild  and  these  same  dogs  will 
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freeze  yards  away  from  the  next  covey;  if  the 
birds  run,  the  next  bevy  likely  will  be  trapped 
between  two  dogs — one  trailing  to  point  and 
the  other  circling  to  get  ahead  of  the  scooters. 

If  you  want  to  get  up  as  many  coveys  and 
put  as  many  birds  on  the  table,  you'd  be  foolish 
not  to  do  it  the  way  the  natives  do.  But  if 
you're  like  me — with  neither  the  shape  nor  the 
inclination  to  do  day-long  forced  marches  over 
terrain  that  General  Sherman  wouldn't 
cross — there's  another  way. 

If  you  want  to  go  after  Cardiacs,  spend  some 
pre-season  weekends  spotting  coveys.  Take 
along  some  topographic  quadrangles  (you  can 
get  them  from  the  Earth  and  Water  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources)  which 
cover  your  scouting  area  and  pinpoint  the 
coveys  when  you  find  them.  Cardiacs,  like  any 
other  bobwhite,  aren't  likely  to  stray  very 
far  from  where  you've  spotted  them  ( at  least 
before  the  season  opens).  Make  sure  you  note 
the  time  of  day  you  mark  the  covey.  Try  to  be  at 
your  spot  around  the  same  time  to  hunt. 

Farmers  and  other  private  property  owners 
in  the  hills  don't  take  kindly  to  trespassers. 
If  you  want  to  hunt  on  private  property,  it's 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  landowner's 
permission.  If  you  don't  want  to  put  this  much 
effort  into  your  hunting — friend,  stay  in  town! 


Rlso,  find  yourself  a  close-ranging  dog. 
If  you're  serious  about  Cardiacs,  get 
a  close  ranging  Setter  or  a  Brittany. 
Leave  the  field  trial  horizon-blazers  to  the 
south  Georgia  set! 

A  little  story  will  illustrate.  Sometime  back 
I  had  spotted  a  half  dozen  coveys  on  a  farm  at 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain  on  which  I  had 
carefully  secured  permission  to  hunt.  My 
hunting  partner  brought  his  favorite  wide- 
ranging  pointer.  He  took  one  look  at  my 
Brittany  and  muttered  something  about  how 
he  "never  woulda  thought  you'da  took  to  the 
likes  of  a  off-colored,  dock-tailed  setter."  Since 
it  was  my  pup's  first  season,  I  wasn't  too  sure 
of  the  dog  either,  and  said  nothing. 

We  had  gone  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
when  his  south  Georgia  bird  chaser  disappeared 
— last  seen  cruising  a  hilltop  another  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  We  decided  to  split  up —  he 
would  hunt  his  dog  on  the  hill,  while  I  would  go 
on  to  check  the  soybean  patch.  We  planned  to 
meet  at  an  abandoned  farmhouse. 

I  heard  him  move  across  the  hill,  hollering  for 
his  dog.  I  could  still  hear  him  as  Honey  and 
I  entered  the  bean  patch.  Fifteen  yards  into  the 
patch  Honey  froze,  dead  on  point.  The  birds 
held  tight  and  came  up  around  my  feet.  My  first 
shot  was  rushed,  but  my  second  and  third 
folded  birds.  To  my  delight,  Honey  retrieved 
both  perfectly. 

I  had  marked  the  singles  as  they  lit  in  a 
honeysuckle  patch  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
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away.  A  rare  chance  for  singles!  As  we  hurried 
to  the  area  where  the  singles  went  down, 
Honey  slowed,  stiffened  and  froze.  "A  lazy 
bird,"  I  thought — or  maybe  a  cripple  which 
couldn't  make  it  out  of  the  field.  I  confidently 
stepped  in  to  kick  the  single  up  and  another 
fifteen  birds  exploded  from  the  ground! 
Thoroughly  shaken,  I  blew  holes  in  the  air 
with  my  first  two  shots  then  zeroed  in  on  a 
late  winger. 

Rgain  I  marked  the  singles  and  again 
we  started  for  them.  Two  coveys  of 
Cardiacs  scattered  like  so  many  southern 
birds!  Marvelously,  Honey  pointed  again  in 
the  bean  patch  before  we  reached  the  singles. 
"It  can't  be!",  F  thought.  Not  even  on  opening 
day  can  you  catch  three  full  coveys  on  the 
same  100-acre  field!  But  so  it  was  to  be,  and 
by  this  time  I  was  ready — three  shots  put 
three  birds  on  the  ground. 


Six  birds  in  half  an  hour,  with  a  new  dog. 
Forty  or  fifty  singles  scattered  on  the  same 
hillside!  Thinking  about  my  friend  for  the  first 
time  since  we  parted  I  decided  to  wait  for  him. 
Honey  and  I  sauntered  to  the  old  farmhouse  to 
sit  under  a  shade  tree  and  share  a  sandwich. 
The  singles  would  be  easier  to  find  if  we 
waited  a  while. 

After  20  or  so  minutes  my  friend  strode  up, 
dogless.  "Couldn't  find  the  darned  so-an-so; 
probably  on  point  somewhere.  I  heard  you 
shoot.  That  hound  of  yours  run  up  some  birds? 
Do  any  good?" 

Again,  I  felt  my  chest  tighten  and  heard  my 
heart  in  my  ears  as  I  allowed:  "Well,  you  might 
say  so,"  and  proceeded  to  explain  each  and 
every  shot  he'd  heard  at  more  than 
necessary  length. 

The  other  day  I  heard  he'd  gone  out  and 
bought  himself  "a  off-colored  dock-tailed  setter." 
Cardiac  Quail  sure  will  drive  you  to  do 
strange  doin's. 
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by  Joe  Cullens 

This  year's  forecast  for  Geor- 
gia deer  hunters  is  pretty  good. 
All  regions  report  good  repro- 
ductive rates  and  increasing 
populations.  Mast  and  forage 
crops  appear  plentiful,  and,  if 
the  weather  holds,  there  should 
be  ample  food. 


Regional  reports  made  in 
late  July  indicate  then  current 
conditions.  Remember  that  con- 
ditions can  change  before  the 
season  opens  and  that  specific 
areas  may  vary  from  the  fore- 
cast. 

Northwest  Georgia's  outlook 
is  bright.  Hunters  in  Floyd, 
Polk,  Harralson,  Paulding,  Bar- 


tow, Gordon  and  Walker  Coun- 
ties should  have  the  best  shoot- 
ing. The  others  are  at  best 
middling.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent fawn  crop  this  year  and  the 
dry  weather  has  been  good  for 
game  in  general.  The  best  bet 
for  a  big  buck  is  Cohutta  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  while 
Berry  College,  Pigeon  Moun- 
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tain,  or  Johns  Mountain  proba- 
bly will  offer  the  highest  success 
rate. 

Northeast  Georgia's  Frank- 
lin, Hall,  Habersham  and  Ste- 
phens Counties  had  the  highest 
increases  in  kill  last  season  and 
look  like  good  bets  for  success 
this  year.  Access  is  limited  in 
Hall  and  Franklin  Counties  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  public 
hunting  land.  Overall,  the 
northeast  areas  suggest  bright 
spots.  Swallow  Creek  WMA 
has  had  inadequate  hunting 
pressure  in  the  past  few  years 
and  the  deer  herd  has  increased. 
For  the  past  three  years  hunter 
success  has  averaged  about 
11.5%,  although  the  number 
of  hunters  has  never  exceeded 
269  on  an  area  of  20,000 
acres!  The  deer  should  be 
larger,  and  the  chance  for  bag- 
ging a  deer  greater,  but  most 


of  the  kill  is  expected  to  be 
below  average  size.  Success 
during  the  "either  sex"  hunt 
should  be  very  good  on  Chesta- 
tee  WMA  while  Warwoman  of- 
fers the  chance  for  a  trophy, 
though  the  success  rate  will 
likely  be  low. 

Middle  Georgia  hunting  will 
be  the  best  in  the  state  again 
this  year,  with  high  kills  ex- 
pected in  Jones,  Monroe,  Jas- 
per, Putnam,  Baldwin,  Han- 
cock, McDuffie,  Wilkes,  Wash- 
ington and  Emanuel  Counties. 
Best  bet  for  a  big  buck?  Try 
counties  with  the  lowest  deer 
population:  they  are  in  the  herd 
building  stage  when  deer  often 
are  larger.  Pick  an  area  that  has 
been  open  to  hunting  for  only  a 
short  time.  But  don't  rule  out 
those  top  producing  counties, 
because  the  "big  uns"  are  there 
too.   Central   Georgia    Branch 


Station,  Oaky  Woods,  Ocmul- 
gee,  and  Ogeechee  WMA's  are 
your  best  chance  for  a  big  deer, 
while  Cedar  Creek,  Clark  Hill, 
Oaky  Woods  and  Central  Geor- 
gia Branch  Station  are  good 
bets  for  high  success  ratios. 
One  of  the  late  season  antlerless 
hunts  offers  a  good  chance  to 
stock  your  freezer  with  venison. 

Southwest  Georgia  provides 
a  brighter  outlook  than  last 
year — if  deer  sign  and  nuisance 
activity  are  any  clue.  The  best 
counties  should  be  Talbot,  Tay- 
lor, Stewart  and  Worth,  with 
the  plantations  in  Dougherty, 
Baker,  Calhoun,  Thomas  and 
Grady  expected  to  be  good  to 
excellent. 

The  biggest  population  in- 
creases are  in  Talbot,  Harris 
and  Stewart  Counties;  but  if 
you're  after  a  big  buck,  try 
Taylor.  All  of  the  upper  coun- 
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ties  seem  good;  and  with  the 
red  oaks  loaded  with  acorns, 
Worth  and  Macon  Counties 
look  promising. 

Chickasawhatchee  WMA 
has  shown  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  fawn  tracks.  And 
since  this  area  is  in  the  herd 
building  state,  the  population 
is  spreading.  Lake  Seminole 
probably  is  your  best  bet  for  a 
public  hunting  spot,  since  the 
hunt  clubs  are  leasing  most 
private  land. 

The  south-central  part  of  the 
state  holds  promise  in  the  up- 
per counties,  but  the  outlook 
dims  toward  the  Florida  line. 
The  long  dog  hunting  season  is 
hard  to  predict  for  those  coun- 
ties near  Florida.  Habitat  is  fair 
to  good,   but   hunt   clubs   are 
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leasing  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
once-public  timber  company 
land,  so  a  spot  may  be  hard  to 
find  this  year.  The  best  coun- 
ties are  Pulaski  and  Blakely, 
and  Pierce  County  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  bet  due  to  light 
hunting  pressure  in  the  past. 
The  WMA's  are  in  good  shape. 
Bullard  Creek  and  Alapaha 
harbor  the  best  established  deer 
populations. 

Coastal  Georgia  should  have 
an  above  average  year  in  most 
counties;  Effingham  is  the  best 
bet.  However,  land  here  is 
limited  by  private  club  leases. 
It  looks  like  a  good  season  for 
Fort  Stewart;  the  population 
appears  in  good  health  and 
quite  well-fed.  Mast  and  browse 
production  appear  more  than 
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adequate.  Beware  of  a  report- 
edly heavy  tick  population:  it 
might  be  well  to  wear  some  re- 
pellent. 

The  reestablishment  of  the 
whitetail  deer  in  Georgia  is  due 
to  careful  game  management. 
The  loss  of  the  state's  forest  to 
agriculture  slowed  in  the  1940's 
and,  with  federal  aid,  the  deer 
population  has  been  restored  to 
a  population  of  some  250,000. 

There  also  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  deer 
hunters.  1972-73  figures  indi- 
cate deer  as  the  number  one 
game  animal  in  the  state,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  hunters, 
but  also  in  time  expended. 
43,645  deer  were  taken  in  the 
1972-73  season,  or  with  175,- 
974  hunters,  one  deer  for  every 
4. 1  hunters.  Surveys  indicate 
that  57.3  percent  of  Georgia's 
licensed  hunters  spend  an  aver- 
age of  8.9  days  each  season  ac- 
tively pursuing  deer.  An  aver- 
age hunter  bags  one  deer  every 
five  seasons  or  one  for  every  36 
days  he  hunts. 

That's  a  lot  of  walking  and 
waiting,  but,  as  Aldo  Leopold 
explains,  it's  part  of  an  ancient 
drama:  "As  the  buck  bounded 
down  the  mountain  with  a 
goodbye  wave  of  his  snowy 
flag,  I  realized  that  he  and  I 
were  actors  in  an  allegory.  Dust 
to  dust,  stone  age  to  stone  age, 
but  always  the  eternal  chase." 

1 974  looks  like  a  good  year, 
based  on  a  continuing  popula- 
tion increase  and  what  looks  to 
be  an  excellent  mast  and  forage 
crop.  Though  public  hunting 
lands  continue  to  dwindle,  if 
you  can  find  yourself  a  spot  in 
one  of  the  almost  150  counties 
with  a  huntable  white  tail  popu- 
lation this  could  very  well  be 
your  year! 
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The  Geese 


that  Came  Down 


from  the  Cold 


by  Aaron  Pass 


A  contingent  of  Canada  geese  arrived  in 
Georgia  a  bit  early  this  year.  Mid-summer  to  be 
exact,  long  before  the  traditional  fall  migration. 
They  didn't  come  in  a  traditional  manner  either: 
instead  of  soaring  in  a  "V"  across  the  sky,  our 
geese  were  chauffered  in  a  brand-new  station 
wagon  with  air  conditioning. 


They  didn't  even  have  to  fly  (or  ride)  from 
Canada;  only  from  Buffalo  Springs  Wildlife  Re- 
search Farm.  The  geese  released  in  North  Geor- 
gia this  summer  are  part  of  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  and  the  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states 
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in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley,  which  includes 
Georgia.  The  goal  is  to  establish  a  large,  "local- 
ized" goose  population  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  geese  themselves  are  something  special: 
"Giant"  Canada  geese  (Branta  canadensis 
maxima),  largest  of  the  races  of  Canadas.  The 
giant  Canada  may  reach  18  to  20  pounds  and 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  other 
varieties.  General  appearance  includes  a  buff- 
brown  body  and  wings  with  the  distinctive  black 
neck  and  head  and  white  cheek  patches. 

The  giant  Canada  suffered  heavily  from  the 
rise  in  agriculture  and  over-hunting  that  charac- 
terized the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Centuries. 
They  were  thought  to  be  extinct  for  a  time  but 
a  small  flock  was  "discovered"  in  the  upper  mid- 
west in  1962.  Since  then,  federal  and  state  or- 
ganizations and  private  individuals  have  been 
establishing  other  flocks  to  rebuild  the  popula- 
tion and  provide  a  broader  base  for  the  race. 

Aside  from  the  ecological  aspects  of  stocking 
giant  Canadas,  this  race  was  selected  due  to  be- 


havior traits  peculiar  to  them.  Historically,  giant 
Canadas  wintered  farther  north  and  bred  farther 
south  than  the  other  varieties.  These  factors  are 
crucial  to  establishing  a  localized  breeding  popu- 
lation of  geese  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley; 
a  population  which  will  stay  there  all  year  round. 

In  breeding  and  rearing  giant  Canadas  are 
much  like  others  of  the  species.  They  reach 
sexual  maturity  at  two  or  three  years  and  pair 
off,  usually  for  life.  Nesting  sites  usually  are 
near  the  water  and  tend  to  be  on  islands  or 
peninsulas  which  afford  some  protection  from 
land  predators. 

The  female  ( the  "goose" )  lays  a  clutch  of  2-9 
eggs,  which  she  incubates  for  28-30  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  male  ("gander")  stays  near 
and  will  aggressively  defend  the  nest.  The  young 
goslings  are  able  to  swim  and  follow  their  par- 
ents soon  after  hatching.  They  remain  in  this 
family  group  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  yearlings  depart  and  form  adolescent  flocks, 
while  the  parents  rear  a  new  brood.  After  the 
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second  brood,  the  young  of  the  previous  year 
may  rejoin  the  family  group  and  remain  until 
they  have  paired  off. 

All  varieties  of  Canada  goose  are  predomi- 
nately vegetarians.  They  graze  on  grass  and 
shoots,  aquatic  plants  and  waste  grains.  The 
agricultural  and  pasture  land  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  should  provide  ample  food,  and  the  mild 
southern  winter  is  much  less  harsh  than  some 
of  their  historic  wintering  range.  Will  they  stay? 
In  all  honesty,  no  one  knows;  but  they  tend  to 
remain  in  one  area  year  round  as  long  as  favor- 
able conditions  exist. 

In  all,  60  geese  were  released  in  north  Geor- 
gia this  summer:  24  in  Notteley  Lake  and  36  in 
private  ponds.  Release  on  private  land  is  pre- 
ferred since  the  geese  receive  more  protection 
there,  and  protection  from  molestation  and 
wanton  shooting  is  essential. 

The  geese  were  young,  just  learning  to  fly,  for 
experience  has  indicated  that  these  geese  are 
most  likely  to  breed  in  the  same  area  where  they 
learn  to  fly.  No  significant  breeding  is  expected 
from  the  Georgia  flock  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Will  this  program  eventually  provide  legal 
goose  hunting  in  Georgia?  This  is  one  of  the 
prime  questions  and  probably  the  most  "iffy." 
Again,  no  one  really  knows.  Older  projects  in- 
volving "resident"  Canada  goose  flocks  have  had 


mixed  success,  and  it  still  is  too  early  to  make 
specific  projections  on  this  TVA  project. 

Of  course,  the  building  of  a  huntable  goose 
flock  in  the  valley  is  one  of  the  program's  goals, 
but  it's  a  pretty  distant  goal.  In  the  meantime, 
good  reproduction  and  good  protection  are  the 
key  factors  to  the  future  of  giant  Canada  geese 
in  Georgia. 
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Outdoor  Calendar 


HUNTING  SEASONS 


DEER: 

11)  I  Archery  Hunt)  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  26,  1974  in  Game 
Zones  I,  IA,  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof, 
having  a  legal  firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of 
either  sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited  except  in  such  areas 
and  during  such  times  as  dogs  are  legal  under  firearms  hun- 
ting regulations. 

(2)  Exception:  The  open  season  for  hunting  deer  with  bow 
and  arrow  in  Game  Zone  V  and  VI  shall  be  from  Sept.  28  — 
Oct.  14.  1974.  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof,  having  a  legal 
firearms  deer  season.  Bag  limit  is  2  deer  of  either  sex.  Hun- 
ting with  dogs  prohibited. 

(3)  Notice:  Archery  equipment  may  be  used  during 
firearms  hunts,  however,  all  hunters  must  abide  by  firearms 
regulations   and    bag  limits. 


DEER  (Firearms  Hunt) 

GAME  ZONE  VI  (see  map): 

( 1 )  Oct.  15,  1974  -  Jan.  1,  1975.  All  counties  in  Game  Zone 
VI  will  be  open  with  the  following  exceptions:  that  portion  of 
Charlton  Co.  lying  northwest  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
which  is  closed;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  lying  west  of  U.S. 
82  and  Pleasant  Hill  Church  Rd;  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co. 
lying  in  the  northeast  corner  bounded  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82 
and  on  the  south  by  Ga.  32,  and  that  portion  of  Pierce  Co.  ly- 
ing in  the  southeast  corner  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ga.  15 
and  on  the  west  by  U.S.  82,  which  portions  are  closed;  that 
portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of  Jesup  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  on  the  south  by  U.S.  82,  which  is 
closed.  Bag  limit  2  bucks.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed. 

(2)  Nov.  2-30,  1974  in  Toombs  Co.  Dog  hunting  will  be 
allowed  only  in  that  portion  of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of  Ga. 
107  and  56.  Bag  limit  2  bucks. 

(3)  Either  Sex  Hunt.  Jan.  4.  1975  (1  day)  in  the  following 
counties  in  Game  Zone  VI:  Burke.  Effingham.  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Screven  and  Washington.  Bag  limit  2  deer  of  either 
sex.  Hunting  with  dogs  prohibited. 


(4)  The  marshes  and  islands  lying  east  of  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway  in  Bryan.  Camden,  Chatham,  Glynn.  Liberty  and 
Mcintosh  Co.  will  be  open  for  the  taking  ol  deer  of  either  sex 
on  Oct.  15,  1974  —  Jan.  1,  1975.  Bag  limit  2  bucks  or  1  buck 
and  1  doe.  Hunting  with  dogs  allowed;  provided  however, 
that  Sapelo,  Blackbeard,  and  Wassaw  Islands  are  closed  to 
all  hunting  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided. 

(5)  Little  St.  Simons  Island  open  Oct.  15,  1974  -  Feb.  22, 
1975.  Bag  limit  2  whitetailed  bucks  or  1  whitetailed  buck  and 
1  whitetailed  doe,  or  two  fallow  deer  of  either  sex. 


OPPOSSUM:  Oct.  12,  1974  -  Feb.  28.  1975  in  Carroll, 
Fulton.  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Elbert,  and  all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag  limit. 
Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south  of  those  listed  are 
open  year  round.  No  bag  limit. 


GROUSE:  Oct 

possession  6. 


12,  1974  -  Feb.  28.  1975.  Bag  limit  3  dail\ 


RACCOON:  Oct.  12.  1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  in  Carroll, 
Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Elbert  and  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  1  per 
night  per  person.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties  south 
of  the  above  named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the  tak- 
ing of  raccoon.  No  bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 


SQUIRREL  (1)  Aug.  17  -  Sept.  7;  Oct.  19,  1974  -  Feb.  28, 
1975  in  Harris,  Talbot,  Upson,  Monroe,  Jones,  Baldwin, 
Hancock.  Warren,  McDuffie  and  Columbia  Co.  and  all  coun- 
ties north  of  these  counties.  Bag  limit  10  daily.  (2)  Oct.  19, 
1974  -  Feb.  28,  1975  statewide.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 


MIGRATORY  BIRDS 

Dovh  (first  season) — Sept.  7  through  Oct. 
26  in  the  northern  zone.  Sept.  28  through 
Oct.  26  in  the  southern  zone. 
rails — Sept.  14  through  Nov.  22. 
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